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The Case for Private Enterprise 


Every candid person, of whatever persuasion, presum- 
ably prefers to derive his impressions of various social 
and political philosophies from authoritative and _first- 
hand sources. The following excerpt from an address 
by Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, given at Northeastern University in Boston, on 
October 3, is such a pronouncement : 

“The system of private enterprise is essential to democ- 
racy. It is impossible to think of a democratic system 
which does not provide for individual initiative with its 
personal rewards and its personal penalties. I am no 
advocate of the doctrine of laissez faire, for after all, that 
doctrine has not been permitted to operate entirely without 
controls at any time. I am convinced that the enterprise 
system, subjected to enlightened controls from within itself, 
and responsive to the broad demands of the public inter- 
est, is inseparable from democracy. Neither can exist 
without the other. 

“The enemy of the enterprise system is planned econ- 
omy, just as the enemy of democracy is authoritarian 
government. As a matter of fact, and I call to witness 
the examples of authoritarian governments now operating 
in the world, a planned economy cannot function except 
under an authoritarian state. . .. 

“Let me go one step further. No planned economy is 
possible without economic nationalism. One necessarily 
implies the other. I think you will agree with me, that 
to identify the economic system of a country with its 
national government, vastly increases the hazards of war. 
If we are to throw the mantle of national dignity around 
the commercial activities of a country, we cannot avoid 
investing every international commercial dispute with the 
sinister aspect of a dispute between the governments of 
nations. Moreover, since a planned economy exerts its 
primary and most profound influence within national 
boundaries, frontiers necessarily assume greatly aug- 
mented importance. It is for these reasons, among others, 
“ many believe that planned economy is the handmaiden 
of war. 

“Now, between a rigid system of planned economy and 
the flexible system of free economy such as we had, for 
example, in the early years of this century, there is a 
vast field within which controls by government can be 
exercised. No one will say, I think, that we can turn the 
calendar back to 1910; and few would say we should turn 
it back if we could. Times have changed too much, thought 
has changed too much, the emotions and desires of men 
have changed too much. If I read the signs of recent 
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times aright, public regulation of private enterprise is not 
going to be suspended. But is there any reason why we 
should venture into extensions of public regulation with- 
out determining to the best of our technical ability, first, 
whether it is necessary—that is to say whether the result 
cannot be achieved by voluntary action—and, second, 
whether it will work or not, whether it will achieve the 
social objectives for which it is designed, and especially 
whether it will be exercised at the cost of our hard won 
liberty ? 

“The most important question before the American 
people today is this: To what extent is it desirable, in 
particular fields or more generally, for the government 
to exercise controls over the enterprise system? It goes 
without saying that if the controls are to work to the 
benefit of the country, the remedies must not be worse 
than the ills they are designed to correct. It goes without 
saying, too, that the controls must accomplish their social 
objective without the sacrifice of essential liberties which 
are basic to a system of free enterprise operating in re- 
sponse to the profit motive and functioning through free 
markets. The normal incentives to enterprise and pro- 
duction which have been so long native to our race must 
not be destroyed, whether by governmental regulations, 
governmental competition or such unmanageable govern- 
mental expenditures as will result in either an impossible 
tax burden or bankruptcy of the government. Otherwise, 
as one corrective succeeds another, and remedies are 
devised to offset the ill effects of other remedies, we grad- 
ually are drawn into collectivism, an alien system repug- 
nant to our deepest convictions.” 


Developments Since Munich 


Since the Munich agreement (See INFoRMATION SER- 
vice of October 8, 1938, for a discussion of the partition 
of Czechoslovakia at the Munich Conference) Poland has 
secured the Teschen area in which there were many Poles, 
as well as two smaller districts not yet precisely deter- 
mined, and Hungary has been granted the areas which 
were predominantly Hungarian. What does this mean 
for the future of Czechoslovakia and Central Europe? 


TERRITORIAL CHANGES 


The territories to go to Germany were settled by the 
international commission set up to determine frontiers, 
agreed upon at Munich, consisting of the Secretary of State 
in the German Foreign Office, the British, French, and 
Italian ambassadors to Germany and the Czech minister 
to Germany. This commission decided to give Germany 
all districts with a population more than 50 per cent 
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German in 1918 when Czechoslovakia was created, and 
to use the Austrian census of 1910 in determining which 
districts were preponderantly German at that time. (It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the proportion of 
Czechs to Germans has increased considerably since that 
time, even in some districts which were preponderantly 
German in 1910.) The plan for plebiscites was given up. 
In all, Germany received 11,000 square miles, an area 
about the size of Belgium, with a population of 3,500,000. 
The map shows the changes in the frontiers. 

When it became evident that Germany would receive 
some at least of the territory she was demanding, Poland 
and Hungary likewise demanded the cession of areas in 
which their nationals predominate. An agreement with 
Poland was quickly reached by which Poland received 
400 square miles in the Teschen area with a population 
of 240,000. A settlement with Hungary was more difficult 
for the latter demanded not only the areas predominantly 
Magyar but also Ruthenia (the easternmost section of 
Czechoslovakia) on the theory that it had been Hungarian 
before the World War. This, however, was opposed by 
Germany as well as by Czechoslovakia, not, apparently, 
pursuant to any general principle, but because Germany 
did not wish to see Poland and Hungary secure a common 
frontier. The question was arbitrated by Germany and 
Italy on November 2. Hungary was given 4,800 square 
miles of territory with a population of 1,060,000. 

Thus, Czechoslovakia, which had a territory of 54,834 
square miles and a population of 15,300,000 before the 
Munich Conference, is reduced to 38,600 square miles 
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with a population of 10,500,000. If she had lost only 
minority groups the situation would not be quite so seri- 
ous. It is estimated that only about one-third of the 
inhabitants of the Teschen area are Poles. About 1,250,000 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenians (the main Slavic groups 
in Czechoslovakia) will be under foreign rule. Hungary 
alone has acquired some 750,000, and Poland about 160,- 
000. The Czechs claim that in certain of the districts 
given to Hungary only 20 per cent—or even fewer—of 
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the inhabitants were Hungarian at the time of the 1930 
census. 


Economic RESULTS 


But the mere cession of territory does not, of course, 
tell the whole story. Before the Munich agreement Cze- 
choslovakia was highly developed industrially, and had 
maintained a good balance between agriculture and indus- 
try. A very large part of her industries were located in 
the territory now ceded to Germany. Communications 
have been seriously disturbed since railroads are cut with 
part of a road in Czechoslovakia and another part in a 
different country. 

According to Dr. Gerhard Schacher, a German econo- 
mist living until recently in Prague, writing in the London 
Spectator of October 21, the brown-coal mines of Northern 
Bohemia have been given to Germany while the coal mines 
of Mahrisch-Ostrau and Karwin have been divided be- 
tween Germany and Poland. In all, about 90 per cent 
of Czechoslovakia’s fuel supply has been surrendered to one 
country or the other. It is a serious question now whether 
Czech fuel will be sufficient for electric current for the 
large cities. “Almost the entire chemical industry, four- 
fifths of the textile, and the greater part of the glass and 
china industries . . . are now in German hands.”? A large 
section of the forests and the kaolin-strata, which provided 
raw materials for the china industry, have also gone to 
Germany. (There is a decided divergence in the various 
estimates of the share of these industries which have be- 
come German. ) 


Czechoslovakia retained the greater part of the arma- 
ments industry but the Skoda plants, the most important, 
are only a few miles from the German border. Dr. 
Schacher thinks that if the manufacture of armaments is 
permitted at all “the products will have to be sold ex- 
clusively to Germany, which will not pay for them except 
. . . in blocked marks or by bartering certain goods.” 
Blocked marks can be used only for purchases in Ger- 
many or German services. Most of the sugar industry 
has also been retained but the world price of sugar is 
very low. These two industries will furnish the chief 
Czech exports, and, quoting Dr. Schacher again, “will be 
quite inadequate to maintain the former standard of living 
in Czechoslovakia.” Czech agricultural products will go 
almost entirely to Germany. Czechoslovakia has become, 
“economically—with or without a customs union—a col- 
ony of the Third Reich.” 


Po.iticAL RESULTS 


Germany now has a larger territory and a greater popu- 
lation than she had in 1914 and has apparently been recog- 
nized by France and Great Britain as the dominant power 
in Central Europe. Neither France nor Great Britain 
was consulted about the decision in regard to the Hunga- 
rian claims and, it seems, the award represented Germany’s 
ideas to a much greater extent than it did Italy’s. The 
fact that Hungary did not secure all of Ruthenia is par- 
ticularly important in this connection. The Ruthenians 
of Czechoslovakia are a part of the Ukrainian people who 
are divided politically among Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, and Soviet Russia. There have long been ru- 
mors of German plans for penetration into the Ukraine. 
This might take the form of propaganda for a “united 


1 Schacher, Gerhard. “Can Czechoslovakia Live?” 


Spectator 
(London), October 21, 1938. 
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Ukraine,” rather than a military invasion. With Ruthenia 
held by a relatively defenceless state closely tied to Ger- 
many, as Czechoslovakia will apparently be, this will be 
much easier than it would be if there were a common 
frontier between Hungary and Poland and all of Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia were in Hungarian hands. Penetration in 
the Balkan countries will, likewise, be much easier for 
Germany. Also, the creation of a bloc of states between 
Russia and Germany, which is reported to be Poland’s 
aim, will be far more difficult. 

Czechoslovakia has lost the elaborate fortifications of 
the Sudeten area and has, perforce, renounced her alliances 
with France and Soviet Russia. Any new defences would 
have to be built in level ground. The section of Moravia 
left to Czechoslovakia is so narrow that Germany could 
quickly block off Slovakia from the northwestern section, 
in which Prague lies. So far as we can judge Czechoslo- 
vakia will be almost entirely dependent on Germany. 


An article of unusual interest which appeared in the 
London Spéctator for October 7 recounted the almost un- 
cannily accurate predictions which the writer, R. C. K. 
Ensor, had made of the entire series of events that ended 
with the Munich agreemnt. 


Mr. Ensor says that in September, 1933, he first pre- 
dicted that Hitler would challenge Great Britain and 
France to war in September, 1938. Experts had estimated 
that the German General Staff would need at least six 
trained conscript “classes” before it could start a war. 
Since an “unavowed but effective” conscription had taken 
place in 1932 under von Papen’s government, this number 
would be reached in 1937, and in August-September, 1938, 
the last class would then be trained. Furthermore, in 
1933 Hitler had repeatedly declared that “Germany should 
allow his régime a five-years’ trial, and then he would 
show what it could do.” 

Further confirmation of this thesis was available in the 
fall of 1936 when the classes for 1936 and 1937 were 
called simultaneously. In 1937 they called the class of 
1938. This meant that the boys who would normally have 
been called in 1937 had had two years training in Sep- 
tember, 1938, while the last group called had had ten 
months training. Thus, “the whole strength of the first line 
army” was “SO per cent above normal.” And these 
measures were “good for the 1938 war-season and no 
other.” Indeed, after 1938 these trained troops present a 
difficult problem, since the first group called before its 
regular time must either be kept in the army three years, 
which would be unpopular, or the first line army for 
the next year will “sink far below the normal in respect 
of numbers or age-composition or both.” 


In 1937 Germany began buying certain materials for 
storage as well as for use, particularly copper and rubber. 
Although there was a “very stiff customs duty” on im- 
ported rubber in favor of the “home-produced rubber- 
substitute,” German imports of rubber increased from 
72,000 tons in 1936 to 98,000 tons in 1937. By the end 
of 1937 Germany had “exhausted the whole of her obtain- 
able foreign exchange.” The gold and credit secured from 
Austria early in 1938 was all spent “within a few months 

. On war preparation.” Mr. Ensor comments that in 
view of the short life of modern armaments Germany 
“plainly committed itself to a 1938 war crisis” when it 
spent “‘its last mark on mass producing the types of 1937- 
8.” At the time of the crisis Germany had “a momentary 
but overwhelming aeroplane superiority over France and 
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Great Britain combined, which she would not have had in 
anything like the same measure a year later.” 


Karl Barth’s Advice to German Pastors 


Karl Barth has advised German Confessional pastors 
to refuse to take the oath of allegiance required of them, 
as of state officials, by the Nazi government. The terms 
of the oath are as follows: “I swear I will be loyal and 
obedient to the Leader of the German Reich, Adolf Hitler, 
obey the laws and fulfil the duties of the office I hold, 
God being my helper.” 

Dr. Barth insists that this cannot be taken with “mental 
reservations.” He explains: “The oath required of the 
ministers is essentially the same as that which National 
Socialism demands of its civil servants, of its army officers, 
of the leaders and members of the S. A., the S. S., the 
Hitler Youth, and of the members of the labor camps, etc. 
Thus it requires the inclusion of the ministry of the church 
in the ranks of the totalitarian state forces, and it requires 
it as an unconditional inclusion. It requires the uncondi- 
tional and complete acknowledgment of the present sys- 
tem of government, including its underlying philosophy 
and the ethics necessary for its maintenance and develop- 
ment, as well as the practical outcome of National Social- 
ism in the past and in every possible situation in the future. 
It demands that Adolf Hitler should become the law, 
conscience and standard of the one who subscribes to 
the oath in every relationship. It forbids even the most 
secret doubt concerning the authority which is embodied in 
Adolf Hitler. He who does not understand the oath thus 
understands it differently from National Socialism and its 
only appointed interpreter.” (Christian World, London, 
September 22, 1938.) 


Pamphlets on the Church in Germany 


For the last five years the Friends of Europe have been 
issuing pamphlets on the situation in Germany. Much of 
the leading Nazi literature is analyzed with extended 
quotations from the works under discussion. These are 
particularly useful since most of the books have not been 
translated as a whole into English. Three recent publica- 
tions deal with the attitude of Germany toward the oecu- 
menical movement. Each has a foreword by a prominent 
English church leader discussing briefly the ideas put 
forward in the pamphlet. 

Although the Evangelical Churches of Germany were 
not represented at the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State in 1937, Kirche, Volk und Staat, a 
volume in which the views of the German Protestants were 
set forth was received by a number of delegates while the 
conference was in session. Church, Volk and State, issued 
by the Friends of Europe, summarizes the main points of 
view presented in the book. 

In Protestantische Rompilger, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
head of the Foreign Political Office of the Nazi Party, 
made the Oxford Conference the occasion for an attack 
on World Protestantism, and German Lutheranism in par- 
ticular, as a betrayal of Luther to Rome. Protestant Pil- 
grims to Rome is a summary of it. 

Protestantism between Rome and Moscow, by Matthes 
Ziegler, is a summary of Der Protestantismus zwischen 
Rom und Moskau which attempts to prove that the oecu- 
menical movement is in the service of Rome and Moscow. 
In addition to the summary of this book a statement by 
Dr. William Adams Brown on “The Nature and Aims of 
the Oecumenical Movement” is included. 


These pamphlets may be obtained from the Friends of 
Europe, 122, St. Stephens House, Westminster, London, 
S. W. 1, 3d each, or 3s for a set of 12 pamphlets dealing 
with religious ideas in Nazi Germany. 


A Message to the Jewish People 


The United Church of Canada, at its eighth General 
Council meeting in Toronto in September, issued the fol- 
lowing “Message to the Jewish People”: 


“The United Church of Canada: 


“To all those of the Jewish faith, within the borders 
of this Dominion and beyond, who, in unsullied faith, 
oa justly, love mercy and walk humbly with their 


“Greeting : 


“We, the Eighth General Council of the United Church 
of Canada, in session in the City of Toronto, in the year 
of our Lord, 1938, extend to all our Jewish fellow-country- 
men sincere New Year’s Greetings on the observance of 
the immemorial feast of Rosh Hashana. 

“Our fathers suffered for religious freedom and we 
would be disloyal to their sacred memory if we did not 
seek in word and in deed to abet those who today are 
threatened in many countries with the loss of their civic 
rights and their opportunity to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. We have learned 
with deep sorrow and mortification of the sufferings in- 
flicted upon the Jewish people by many nations which 
profess to believe in Him who was the light of the Gentiles 
and the true glory of His people Israel, as well as upon 
many Christians who have found anew that the way of 
the Cross is for them a hard and bitter road of martyrdom. 
In your sufferings, we suffer; and in any earnest and 
considered efforts to effect the appeasement of the lot 
of those who, for conscience’s sake or because of the 
accident of birth, are enduring political persecution, we 
pledge our active and devoted cooperation. May the New 
Year bring to you some mitigation of the grievous anxiety 
which you are called upon to bear, and may our mutual 
confidence be in Him .who alone can comfort His people 
and in whose will is our peace! 

“In these days when, in certain countries, Jew, Protes- 
tant and Catholic are persecuted alike, it is not unfitting 
that we stress those aspects of our religious faith and 
practice which we hold in common, and draw near to 
one another under the high constraint of spiritual brother- 
hood. There are differences between us, and these dif- 
ferences we both cherish; but has the time not come when, 
forgetting the tragic things which are behind, we may 
press forward to the fulfilment of those high purposes of 
God for the whole human race revealed to us in the 
sacred pages of Scripture, and deeply engraven on the 
fleshy tablets of our hearts? The enemies that confront 
us are manifold; their ways are surpassingly subtle and 
often cruel. The road before us may be long and bitter, 
and the crusade of the faithful may seem to meet with 
many reverses, but let us not grow weary in well-doing. 
A remnant shall always survive and the torch of a living 
faith be transmitted to those who shall come after. 

“Be of good cheer! The Lord of Hosts is with us. The 


God of Jacob is our Refuge.” (Social Welfare, Toronto, 
September, 1938.) 
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